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CEYLON. 

General  Description. 

Ceylon  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  India.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  i.e.,  from 
• Point  Pedro  to  Dondra  Head,  is  266  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  is 
140g  miles.  Its  area  (25,331|  square  miles)  is  rather  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  of  Ireland.  It  is  estimated  that  about  4,000  square  miles 
are  included  in  the  circular  mountain  plateau,  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  Island  and  within  which  are  the  bulk  of  the  tea  plantations. 
The  rest  of  the  Island  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  low-lying  plains. 
The  low  country  is  now  largely  planted  with  rubber. 

Population. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  on  1st  April,  1919,  was  4,682,180  (2,480,032 
males  and  2,202,148  females),  2,985,193  of  whom  were  Sinhalese.  The 
Tamils  numbered  1,353,528,  and  the  Moors  or  Mohammedans  276,542. 
The  Europeans  numbered  7,331,  and  the  Burghers  and  Eurasians  29,105. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  military  or  the  shipping  population. 

The  chief  town  and  chief  port  of  Ceylon  is  Colombo,  which  is  situated 
on  the  west  coast,  and  has  a population  of  285,795.  The  next  towns  in 
importance  are  Kandy  (population  33,197),  the  old  Sinhalese  capital, 
which  is  situated  on  the  highland  of  the  Central  Province;  Jaffna 
(population  46,858)  at  the  extreme  north,  and  Galle  (population  42,418) 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Island.  On  the  north-east  is  the  fine 
natural  harbour  of  Trincomalee. 

History. 

Ceylon  was  visited  in  early  days  by  the  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Venetians.  In  1505  the  Portuguese  formed  settlements  on  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Island,  and  in  the  next  century  they  were  dispossessed 
by  the  Dutch.  In  1795-96  the  British  took  possession  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  Island,  which  were  at  first  annexed  to  the  Presidency 
of  Madras. 

In  1798  a separate  Governor  was  appointed,  but  the  British  territory 
remained  under  the  East  India  Company  until  1801,  when  it  was 
constituted  a Crown  Colony.  In  1815  war  was  declared  against  the 
native  Government  of  the  interior,  the  Kandyan  king  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  whole  island  fell  under  British  rule. 

Government,  Law,  Taxation. 

Ceylon  is  a Crown  Colony.  Its  law  is  Roman-Dutch  law,  supple- 
mented by  local  Ordinances.  There  are  Municipal  Councils  at 
Colombo,  Kandy,  and  Galle,  and  Local  Boards  at  some  of  the  smaller 
towns.  The  Colony  has  of  late  years  flourished  financially.  The 
revenue  for  the  financial  year  1917-18  amounted  to  Rs.  63,933,629,  and 
the  expenditure  to  Rs.  64,944,549. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is  tropical,  and  on  the  whole  healthy ; the  heat  in  the 
plains,  which  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year,  does  not  reach 
the  temperature  attained  in  India,  but  it  is  a moist  heat,  which 
between  March  and  June,  is  very  oppressive  and  trying:  to  Europeans. 
Along  the  coast  the  annual  mean  shade  temperature  is  about  80°  F. ; 
but  the  heat  is  usually  tempered  by  a sea  breeze.  At  Kandy,  1,665 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  it  is  76°  F. ; at  Colombo,  81°  the  highest 
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recorded  (maximum  being  ©7°) ; at  Galle  80°,  and  at  Trincomalee 
83°.  The  hottest  stations  are  Mannar,  Trincomalee  and  Jaffna,  the 
average  temperature  for  the  year  being  about  82°.  In  the  mountain 
ranges  there  is,  of  course,  a great  variety  of  climate,  the  thermometer 
at  the  hill  station,  Nuwara  Eliya,  which  is  some  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  falling  at  night  as  low  as  32°.  At  this  place  the 
average  mean  temperature  is  59°,  the  lowest  in  the  island.  On  most 
of  the  tea  estates  in  the  hill  country  the  climate  i&  healthy.  The 
south-west  monsoon  prevails  from  May  to  September,  the  north-east 
monsoon  from  October  to  April.  The  rainfall  varies  very  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  the  driest  districts  being  those  of  Mannar, 
in  the  north-weet,  and  Hambantota  in  the  south,  with  an  average 
annual  fall  of  30  to  40  in.,  and  the  wettest  being  the  hill  district,  just 
north  of  Ratnapura,  with  an  elevation  of  between  2,000  to  4,000  feet, 
and  an  average  annual  fall  of  200  in.  On  the  north-east  shoulder  of  the 
hill  country  there  is  no  large  town,  but  there  are  a number  of  estates 
whose  annual  average  is  between  100  and  150  in.  At  Ratnapura  it 
rained  on  251  days  in  1912,  while  at  Jaffna  there  was  rain  on  only  55 
days. 


Health. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation  and  situation.  In  the 
hills  the  climate  is  excellent,  and  even  in  the  low  country  the  European 
should  keep  his  health  if  he  is  careful.  The  European  population  is 
employed  almost  without  exception  in  sedentary  pursuits  or  in  the 
supervision  of  labour.  Manual  labour  can  be  secured  at  rates  of  pay 
on  which  a European  cannot  live  in  a tropical  country.  With  facilities 
for  occasional  change  and  the  exercise  of  care  and  temperance  the 
chances  for  European  life  in  Ceylon  are  distinctly  good.  Life  in 
Ceylon,  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics,  is  passed  in  a climate  where  the 
temperature  is  continually  warm  and  the  rainfall  confined  to  certain 
periods.  Windows  are  therefore  kept  open  practically  throughout  the 
year  and  currents  of  air  circulated  by  punkahs  and  fans,  so  that  vitiated 
air  in  dwellings  is  seldom  a source  of  disease.  Estate  life  is  spent 
practically  out  of  doors,  except  during  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  children  of  European  parents  can  generally  remain  in 
Ceylon  till  the  age  of  7 or  8,  and  in  the  hill  districts  even  longer, 
especially  at  Nuwara  Eliya.  It  is,  however,  inadvisable  to  keep 
children  of  European  parents  long  in  the  East. 

The  most  formidable  diseases  are  malarial  fevers,  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  and  liver  complaints.  For  consumptives  the  climate  of  the 
north  and  east,  where  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  is  favourable — in 
chese  districts  there  is  practically  no  employment  for  Europeans.  The 
large  majority  of  planters  enjoy  excellent  health,  but  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  pioneer  planters,  whose  work  takes  them  into  feverish 
districts,  and  who  are  exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  incur  greater  risk. 

The  rapidity  of  communication,  which  now  enables  an  invalid  to 
gain  a change  to  the  cool  mountain  region  or  to  the  seaside  in  a f ew 
hours,  or  in  more  serious  cases  to  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  in 
a little  more  than  a fortnight,  tends  greatly  to  prolong  life  and  to 
enable  the  Ceylon  resident  both  to  guard  against  disease  and  to 
regain  health. 

The  Sanatorium — Its  attractions. 

The  chief  sanatorium  of  the  Island  is  Nuwara  Eliya,  where  the  eleva- 
tion above  sea-level  is  6,240  feet;  the  mean  temperature  is  58°  to  59°, 
and  the  rainfall  97  in.  It  is  nine  hours  by  rail  from  Colombo,  and 
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possesses  excellent  hotels  and  tennis  and  golf  clubs,  the  latter  reputed 
to  be  unrivalled  in  the  East.  Among  its  other  attractions  are  an 
excellent  race-course  and  a river  and  lake  stocked  with  trout.  The 
climate  is  cool  and  bracing,  and  a fire  in  the  evening  will  often  be 
required,  as  the  thermometer  occasionally  falls  to  freezing  point. 

Diet. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  for  the  preservation  of  health  in  Ceylon 
regular  hours,  a moderate  diet,  a very  sparing  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  reasonable  exercise,  and  care  to  avoid  chills  and  exposure  to 
the  sun — the  head  should  always  be  carefully  protected — are  rules  to 
be  carefully  followed. 


Products. 

The  wealth  of  Ceylon  is  mainly  agricultural.  Coffee  was  once  the 
staple  product,  but  has  been  practically  abandoned  since  it  Was 
attacked  by  disease.  For  many  years  tea  has  been  the  leading  export, 
but  lately  the  cultivation  of  rubber  has  rapidly  increased  while  that  of 
tea  has  remained  fairly  stationary.  In  1917  for  the  first  time  rubber 
took  the  leading  place.  In  1918  owing  to  abnormal  conditions  caused 
by  the  war  rubber  again  dropped  behind  tea,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  soon  regain  the  lead.  The  export  figures  for  the  two 
products  during  1917-1918  are : — 


1917. 

1918. 

Quantity,  lbs. 

Value.  Rs. 

Quantity,  lbs. 

Value.  Rs. 

Tea 

Rubber 

195£  million 
72i  „ 

95  £ million  i 

131  „ 

| 

190  million 
461 

5> 

83  million 
662  „ 

Coco-nut  cultivation  is  also  a large  and  growing  industry  with  con- 
siderable prospects  in  the  future.  Other  staple  exports  are  cacao, 
cardamoms,  cinnamon,  coir  yarn,  fibre  and  rope,  copra,  coco-nut  oil, 
desiccated  coco-nut  and  plumbago.  The  chief  agricultural  products 
are  paddy,  tea,  rubber,  coco-nuts,  cacao,  tobacco  and  spices.  Tea, 
rubber  and  coco-nut  planting  are  profitable  industries  and  generally 
account  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Island. 

Openings  for  Settlers. 

The  following  information  may  be  found  useful  to  capitalists : — 

Tea. — Yield  and  price  of  iea. — Markets  for  tea. 

The  area  under  tea  is  about  400,000  acres,  but  in  the  low  country  a 
considerable  extent  is  inter-planted  with  rubber.  Tea  flourishes  from 
a few  feet  above  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  Tea  land  in 
full  bearing,  at  a high  elevation,  has  fetched  as  much  as  £120  per 
acre.  In  normal  years,  before  the  war,  the  cost  of  production  was  from 
3d.  to  6|d.  per  lb.,  averaging  about  4^d.,  and  the  average  price  realised 
in  England  was  6d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  As  much  as  1,357  lbs.  of  tea 
per  acre  have  been  gathered  on  the  lower  levels,  but  an  average  yield 
of  from  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  safely  estimated.  More  extended 
markets  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Australia  are  yearly  absorb- 
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ing  larger  quantities  of  Ceylon  tea,  which,  especially  among  the 
English-speaking  races,  is  a successful  rival  to  the  China  and  Japan 
teas.  The  average  value  of  young  tea  in  bearing  is  estimated  at  £30 
per  acre. 

Connected  industries. 

Several  industries  largely  depend  on  tea-planting,  such  as Tea 
estate  machinery,  such  as  steam  engines,  siroccos  or  tea  driers, 
rollers,  sifters,  tea  boxes  with  lead  linings,  fittings  for  factories, 
and  various  kinds  of  estate  tools.  Many  estates  are  now  fitted  with 
telephone  connections. 

Rubber. 

An  enormous  development  has  taken  place  in  the  rubber  industry. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  255,000  acres  of  land  in  Ceylon 
planted  with  rubber — in  1904  there  were  only  25,000  acres — while  the 
exports  of  rubber  have  increased  from  77,212  lb.  in  1904  to 
72,000,000  lb.  in  1917. 

Coco-nuts. 

European  capital  has  been  largely  invested  in  the  profitable  and 
safe,  if  somewhat  slow,  cultivation  of  the  coco-nut  palm,  and  the 
desiccation  of  the  kernel  of  coco-nuts  for  use  in  confectionery  has  made 
great  progress  in  recent  years.  The  manufacture  of  coir  rope  and  coir 
matting  is  another  profitable  branch  of  the  coco-nut  planting  industry. 
The  best  coco-nut  land  in  the  Island  is  to  be  found  on  the  east 
coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Batticaloa,  and,  on  the  west  coast  to 
the  south  of  Puttalam  as  far  as  Galle.  The  coco-nut  palm  industry  is  of 
primary  local  importance,  much  of  the  produce  being  consumed  in  the 
Island,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  in  oil,  fibre,  copra,  etc.,  is  large, 
being  22-93  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  Ceylon  produce  exported 
in  1913. 

Overseers  on  Estates. 

There  are  openings  for  young  men  of  good  physique  and  education 
who  are  prepared  to  work  hard  in  an  out-of-door  life  on  tea  and  rubber 
estates  in  Ceylon.  The  number  of  applicants  for  such  posts  is  very 
large,  and  all  vacancies  are  almost  invariably  filled  by  relatives  from 
home  or  pupils  who  pay  premiums  to  be  taught  their  work.  Since  the 
war  most  of  the  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  demobilised  officers, 
and,  as  billets  are  now  scarce,  prospective  settlers  are  advised  not 
to  go  to  Ceylon  without  some  definite  expectation  of  employment. 

The  minimum  on  which  a planter  can  start  is  about  £300,  to  cover 
his  passage  to  Ceylon,  the  premium  paid  to  the  Superintendent  from 
whom  he  learns,  and  his  expenses  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship, 
which  may  last  for  about  a year. 

The  initial  salary  of  an  assistant  on  an  estate  is  generally  about 
Rs.  150  to  Rs.  200  a month.  Free  quarters  and  the  services  of  a coolie 
are  invariably  provided. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all  who  desire  to  settle 
in  Ceylon  that  unless  they  have  capital  to  invest  or  can  support  them- 
selves by  private  means  for  a few  years  there  are  no  openings  on 
estates. 

Anyone  desirous  of  becoming  a planter  in  Ceylon  either  with  the 
idea  of  working  on  an  estate  under  a company  or  of  investing  his 
capital  eventually  in  an  estate  of  his  own  should  be  advised  to  com- 
municate with  the  London  house  of  a Ceylon  company  or  with  ex- 
Ceylon  residents  who  may  be  able  to  obtain  introductions  for  him  to 
Ceylon  estate  managers. 
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Professional  Men. 

The  openings  for  professional  men  are  very  restricted,  and  the  ranks 
of  the  two  great  learned  professions,  the  Bar  and  Medicine,  are  at 
present  overcrowded  with  local  men.  Legal  practitioners  in  Geylon 
are  divided,  as  in  England,  into  two  separate  and  distinct  classes, 
advocates  and  proctors,  corresponding  with  barristers  and  solicitors  in 
this  country.  Members  of  the  Bars  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  eligible 
for  admission  as  advocates  in  Ceylon  without  further  examination ; and 
British  and  Irish  solicitors,  attorneys,  writers  to  the  signet,  or 
proctor's  are  similarly  eligible  for  admission  as  proctors  (Courts  Ordin- 
ance No.  1 of  1889,  Schedule  III.).  Women,  as  nurses  and  governesses, 
are  in  some  demand,  but  there  is  no  opening  for  Europeans  in  clerical 
or  common  artisan  labour,  or  as  domestic  servants.  Clerical  and 
domestic  service,  and  the  lower  kind  of  artisan  labour  are  supplied 
locally  and  with  efficiency.  Engineers  and  the  class  of  skilled  artisans 
required  by  the  Government'  are  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom 
through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  4,  Millbank,  S.W.  1,  as 
occasion  requires,  for  employment  on  the  breakwater,  railway,  and 
larger  public  works.  The  salaries  paid  to  foremen  of  works,  master 
carpenters,  inspectors,  engine-drivers,  and  storekeepers  vary  from 
Rs.  2,500  to  Rs.  4,000  per  annum.  With  the  development  of  Colombo 
as  a port  of  call,  the  extension  of  the  harbour  works,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a graving  dock,  the  field  for  employment  of  men  of  this  class 
has  been  somewhat  extended,  but  there  is  practically  no  chance  of 
obtaining  such  work  locally,  as  all  such  posts  are  filled  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is  little  scope  in  retail  trade  or  minor  profes- 
sions, such  as  photographers,  auctioneers,  etc.  Domestic  servants 
earn  Rs.  10  to  Rs.  30  a month,  the  average  being  about  Rs.  20.  Native 
trade  employees  earn  50  cents  to  Rs.  1’50  a day,  and  praedial  labourers 
25  to  50  cents,  37^  cents  being  the  general  rate. 

There  are  openings  for  Europeans  as  assistants  in  business  firms  in 
Colombo,  with  an  initial  salary  of  about  Rs.  350  per  mensem.  European 
shop  assistants  are  employed  by  the  large  retail  dealers,  and  are 
usually  paid  Rs.  200  a month  at  the  start,  with  a prospect  of  rising  to 
Rs.  550  in  about  ten  years.  In  many  cases  the  medical  expenses  of  an 
assistant  are  borne  by  his  firm. 

Application  for  employment  in  business  houses  and  in  shops  should 
be  made  to  the  London  agents  of  Ceylon  firms.  Vacancies  are  almost 
invariably  filled  by  selection  in  England,  and  it  is  therefore  practically 
useless  for  a European  to  go  to  Ceylon  without  previous  assurance  of 
employment. 

Stock. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle  (including  buffaloes)  are  raised  all  over 
the  island,  being  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  purposes ; but  the 
pasturage  is  neither  good  nor  sufficient  for  valuable  imported  cattle. 
The  small  Sinhalese  cart  bulls  are  excellent  draught  animals.  The 
climate  and  conditions  of  Ceylon  generally  are  unfavourable  to  horse- 
breeding.  Goats  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  principally  by  Tamils, 
for  food.  Sheep  also  are  kept  to  a less  extent.  Pigs  abound,  and  are 
largely  used  for  food  in  the  Maritime  Districts,  but  no  attention  is 
paid  to  breeding.  There  is  no  farming  in  Ceylon,  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  Europe. 


Timber,  Minerals,  &c. 

Much  of  the  timber  in  the  Ceylon  forests  is  valuable,  including  ebony 
and  satin-wood.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony  are  small,  but 
there  is  a considerable  output  of  plumbago,  and  rubies  and  cats’-eyes 
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are  found  in  the  Ratnapura  district,  and  moon-stones  in  Kandy. 
The  mining  regulations  may  be  seen  at  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  fisheries  are  considerable,  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  north-west 
coast  is  noteworthy  and  has  from  time  to  time  proved  very  profitable, 
but  no  pearl  fishery  has  been  held  since  1907.  The  manufacture  of 
salt  is  controlled  by  the  Government.  Vegetable  oils,  copra,  desic- 
cated coco-nut,  coir,  cotton  cloth  woven  on  hand  looms,  jaggery, 
bricks,  tiles,  mats,  baskets,  tobacco,  jewellery,  furniture,  arrack, 
rum,  leather,  and  soda  water  are  also  manufactured. 

Attractions  of  the  Island. 

Owing  to  its  wide  range  of  altitude  and  climate,  and  corresponding 
diversity  of  flora  and  fauna,  Ceylon  affords  a wide  field  of  interest 
to  the  scientist  and  the  sportsman.  It  offers  good  opportunity  for 
investments  in  tea,  rubber,  and  coco-nut  properties  to  the  settler 
with  capital,  and  it  abounds  in  scenes  of  tropical  beauty  and  luxuriant 
foliage  to  attract  the  visitor.  The  ruined  temples  and  cities  of  the 
North  Central  Province,  now  made  easy  of  access,  have  great  attrac- 
tions for  the  antiquary  and  the  Orientalist,  and  a visit  to  Ceylon 
between  October  and  March  provides  an  enjoyable  trip.  There  are 
good  hotels  in  Colombo,  Kandy  and  Nuwara  Eliya.  Boarding  estab- 
lishments and  lodgings  are,  however,  not  easily  found,  and  travellers 
are  advised  to  communicate  beforehand  with  the  hotel  at  which  they 
propose  to  stay. 

Cost  of  Living. 

The  cost  of  living  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  being  lowest 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Provinces,  and  highest  in  Colombo  and 
Nuwara  Eliya,  where  house  rent  is  a serious  item  for  all  classes.  The 
ordinary  villager  can  probably  live  in  fair  comfort  for  Rs.  12  to  Rs.  15 
a month,  though  his  expenses  are  increasing  yearly.  The  cost  of 
living  for  a European  is  difficult  to  calculate,  and  varies  considerably 
in  Colombo  and  the  out-stations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  Europeans  is,  as  a rule,  higher  in  the  tropics  than  in 
England,  the  expenses  of  ordinary  transport  being  greater  in  a country 
in  which  Europeans  are  unable  on  account  of  the  heat  to  walk  to  their 
business,  and  where  there  are  no  cheap  facilities  for  travelling, 
which  can  be  used  by  all  classes.  Food,  locally  raised,  is  cheap ; 
meat,  the  quality  of  which  admits  of  improvement,  costs  from  25  to  60 
cents  per  lb.  ; fish  is  abundant  and  good ; fowls  and  ducks  can  be  pro- 
cured at  prices  varying  from  50  cents  to  Rs.  2 each ; except  at  altitudes 
where  European  varieties  can  be  grown  it  is  difficult  to  procure  good 
vegetables,  and  the  native  kinds  are  somewhat  flavourless.  Fruit  is 
plentiful  and  excellent,  and  its  daily  use  is  recommended  by  all  medical 
authorities.  House  rents  in  Colombo  have  increased  considerably  in 
recent  years.  The  rent  of  a small  bungalow  in  the  residential  quarter 
is  about  Rs.  150  per  mensem.  Hotel  rates  for  residents  vary  from 
Rs.  150  to  Rs.  250  a month.  The  wages  of  native  servants  are  rising 
with  the  general  increase  m cost  of  living.  Coolies  can  be  engaged 
for  about  Rs.  15,  and  servants  of  a better  class  from  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  30  a 
month.  The  cost  of  living  during  the  war  has  risen  considerably, 
while  imported  food  and  clothes,  etc.,  have  risen  by  100  per  cent,  or 
more.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  general  cost  of  living  will  ever  fall 
again  to  its  pre-war  level. 

Shipping. 

Ceylon  can  be  reached  by  the  following  lines  of  steamers,  which 
regularly  call  at  Colombo.  The  addresses  of  the  companies  are 
given : — 
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Peninsular  and  Oriental,  122,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  3. 

Orient  Line,  5,  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.  3. 

British  India,  23,  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Messageries  Maritimes,  72-75,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  3. 

Clan  Line,  115,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.  3. 

Bibby  Line,  26,  Chapel  Street,  Liverpool. 

City  Line,  36,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  3. 

Shire  Line,  18  and  57,  Moorgate  Street  E.C.  2. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  4,  Lloyd’s  Avenue,  E.C.  3. 

Nederland  Royal  Mail,  2,  Panton  Street,  S.W.  1. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  journey  from  London,  Southampton,  or  Liver- 
pool is  about  22  to  26  days  by  sea ; by  the  mail  steamers  from  Brindisi, 
Naples,  or  Marseilles,  13  to  17  days,  according  to  steamer.  The  fol- 
lowing are  at  present  the  approximate  fares  by  some  of  the  leading 
lines  from  England  to  Ceylon;  1st  Class,  from  £50  to  £68;  2nd  Class, 
from  £37  to  £48. 


Internal  Communication. 

Ceylon  is  well  provided  with  roads,  and  there  are  at  the  present 
time  few  parte  of  the  island  which  are  not  accessible  either  by  land 
or  by  sea.  There  are  over  730  miles  of  broad  and  narrow  gauge  railways 
(5  ft.  6 in.  and  2 ft.  6 in.),  to  which  further  additions  are  being  made  or 
are  contemplated.  The  town  and  port  of  Colombo  is  connected  by  broad 
gauge  railway  with  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  as  far  north 
as  Chilaw  50  miles  from  Colombo,  whilst  southwards  the  railway  runs 
along  the  West  Coast  as  far  as  Galle  and  Matara,  98  miles  from 
Colombo.  A narrow  gauge  line  about  90  miles  in  length  runs  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  Colombo  to  Opanaike  into  the  tea  and 
rubber  areas  of  the  Kelani  Valley  and  Ratnapura  Districts,  with  a 
branch  line  of  the  same  gauge  from  Avissawella  to  Yatiyantota,  11 
miles  in  length.  The  original  main  broad  g^uge  line  from  Colombo 
to  the  up  country  tea  and  rubber  districts  takes  an  easterly  direction 
rising  to  over  6,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  connects  up  Veyangoda, 
Polgahawela,  Peradeniya,  Nawalapitiya,  Hatton,  Nanu  Oya,  Haputale, 
Diyatalawa,  Bandarawela,  and  Ella,  a distance  of  168  miles  from 
Colombo  by  rail.  A branch  of  this,  21  miles  in  length,  runs  north- 
wards from  Peradeniya  to  Kandy  and  Matale.  A narrow  gauge  branch 
leaves  the  main  line  at  Nanu  Oya  and  passes  through  the  sanatorium 
of  the  island,  Nuwara  Eliya,  to  the  tea  districts  of  Kandapola  and 
Ragalla  20  miles  from  Nanu  Oya.  The  northern  line  branches  off  the 
old  main  line  at  Polgahawela  and  runs  almost  due  north  for  a distance 
of  211  miles  to  Kankesanturai,  connecting  up  the  following 
places : — Kurunegala,  Galgamuwa,  Anuradhapura,  Madawachi, 
Vavuniya  and  Jaffna.  The  Indo-Ceylon  route  leaves  the  northern 
line  at  Madawachi  and  runs  for  a distance  of  67  miles  in  a north- 
westerly direction  to  Mannar  and  Talaimannar,  at  which  latter  place 
it  is  connected  with  the  Indian  Railway  system  by  a steamer  service 
over  the  2i2  miles  of  channel  from  Talaimannar  to  Dhanushkodi  on  the 
Indian  Coast. 

A road  motor  service  connects  Bandarawela  with  Batticaloa  on  the 
east  coast,  and  a similar  service  runs  from  Anuradhapura  on  the 
northern  line  to  the  old  town  and  port  of  Trincomalee  on  the  north- 
east coast. 


Customs. 

There  is  a considerable  list  of  import  duties,  which  can  be  studied  at 
the  Colonial  Office.  On  imported  articles,  which  are  not  exempted  and 
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are  not  charged  a specified  duty,  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  levied  of  7£  per 
cent.  The  following  are  among  the  articles  which  are  admitted  free : — 
Passengers’  baggage  accompanying,  the  passenger,  including  wearing 
apparel,  used  bicycles,  photographic  cameras,  sewing  machines,  and 
instruments  intended  for  the  professional  use  of  passengers. 

Commercial  Travellers’  Samples. 

Commercial  travellers’  samples  and  patterns,  if  of  no  commercial 
value,  are  admitted  without  payment  of  duty.  Those  of  value  brought 
in  for  purposes  of  obtaining  orders  and  not  for  sale  are  admitted  on 
the  traveller  making  a declaration  to  this  effect  and  depositing  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  If  such  samples  are  taken  out  of  the  island  intact 
within  six  months  a full  refund  of  the  deposit  is  made.  If  any  samples 
imported  for  purposes  of  sale  are  disposed  of  full  duty  is  charged  on 
such  samples,  and  a refund  of  f ths  of  the  duty  allowed  on  the 
remainder  when  re-exported. 

Exports  and  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  exports  and  imports  for 
the  last  three  years  available.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  specie  and 
the  value  of  coal  supplied  to  steamers : — 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Exports  

297,505,905 

304,160,457 

211,325,334 

Imports  

211,500,753 

184,123,986 

177,716,763 

Postal  and  Telegraphic  Information. 

A letter  to  Ceylon  costs  l^d.  for  the  first  and  Id.  for  each  additional 
oz. ; postcards,  Id.  each ; newspapers,  £d.  per  2 oz. ; parcels  not  over 
3 lb.,  Is. ; from  3 to  7 lb.,  2s.,  and  from  7 to  11  lb.,  3s. ; money  orders, 
3d.  per  £ or  fraction  thereof  up  to  £40 ; telegrams,  Is.  8d.  per  word, 
and  deferred  messages  in  plain  language  lOd.  per  word. 

Telegraphs. — Nearly  all  parts  of  the  island  are  served  by  the  Govern- 
ment telegraph  system,  which  has  198  offices  working.  The  system  com- 
prises 2,101  miles  of  line  and  7,133  miles  of  wire.  Ceylon  is  in  direct 
telegraphic  communication  with  India  by  a cable  which  starts  from 
Talaimannar  and  crosses  the  Pamban  Channel.  It  is  also  connected 
with  Europe  via  a direct  cable  from  Colombo  to  Aden,  and  with  the  Far 
East  and  Australia  via  a direct  cable  to  Penang. 

There  is  a Government  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Colombo  having 
a normal  daylight  range  of  about  400  miles,  open  to  traffic  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  are  the  rates  at  which  correspondence  is  transmitted 
within  Ceylon: — 

A letter  costs  6 cents  per  4 oz.,  a postcard  4 cents,  and  printed 
papers  up  to  2 oz.  cost  3 cents. 

The  following  are  the  rates  in  force  for  the  transmission  of  corre- 
spondence outside  the  Colony : — 

For  letters  at  the  British  rate  9 cents  per  oz.,  at  the  foreign  rate 
15  cents  for  the  first  oz.,  and  for  each  additional  oz.  9 cents. 

For  postcards  6 cents  each. 

For  printed  matter  3 cents  per  2 oz. 

The  cost  of  transmission  of  a telegram  within  the  Colony  is  40 
cents  for  the  first  ten  words  and  for  each  additional  two  words  5 


cents.  The  rates  for  transmission  outside  the  Colony  vary  with 
the  particular  country  with  which  it  is  desired  to  communicate. 

Telephones. — The  Government  telephone  system  comprises  an  exchange 
at  Colombo  (1,630  subscribers),  in  trunk  communication  with  exchanges 
at  Galle  (58  subscribers),  Hatton  (14  subscribers),  Kalutara  (27  sub- 
scribers), Kandy  (97  subscribers),  Kurunegala  (13  subscribers),  Matale 
(16  subscribers),  Negombo  (20  subscribers),  and  Nuwara  Eliya  (83  sub- 
scribers), and  smaller  exchanges  at  Gampola,  Kelaniya,  Kotte, 
Moratuwa,  Nawalapitiya,  Anuradhapura,  Bandarawela,  Diyatolawa 
and  Matara.  There  are,  in  addition,  over  60  licensed  private  systems 
of  various  sizes,  several  of  which  are  connected  by  means  of  junction 
lines  and  subsidiary  trunks  with  one  another  and  the  main  trunk  lines. 

Currency,  Banks,  &c. 

The  legal  currency  consists  of  Ceylon  Government  Notes  of  1,  2,  5, 
10,  100  and  1,000  rupees,  the  Indian  rupee  with  a subsidiary  silver 
coinage  of  10,  25,  and  50  cent  pieces,  a copper  coinage  of  1 cent 
and  \ cent  coins,  and  a nickel  bronze  5 cent  coin,  and  the 
English  sovereign,  which  is  exchanged  for  15  rupees.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  rupee  is  not  worth,  and  does  not  go  so  fax  as,  two 
shillings  either  in  Ceylon  or  in  England.  Its  purchasing  power  is  not 
more  than  about  one  shilling — a rupee  is  the  usual  charge  where  a 
shilling  would  be  charged  in  England  in  payment  for  European  com- 
modities, etc.  In  payment  for  services,  servants’  wages,  etc.,  the 
purchasing  power  is  higher.  Exchange  for  Government  purposes  is 
fixed  at  Is.  4d.  to  the  rupee.  Bank  exchange  fluctuates,  and  is  at 
present  about  2s.  4d.  to  the  rupee.  The  Bank  of  Madras,  though  not 
an  exchange  bank,  is  a very  important  factor  in  the  financial  business 
of  the  Colony.  The  Bank  of  Colombo,  has  recently  been  established 
by  a Ceylonese  syndicate.  The  following  are  the  exchange  banks  in 
Ceylon  with  London  addresses : — 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  40,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  2. 
The  National  Bank  of  India,  Ltd.,  26,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.  2. 

The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  9,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  3. 
The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  38,  Bishops- 
gate, E.C1.  2. 


Religion. 

Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Sinhalese,  and  the 
Tamils  for  the  most  part  profess  the  Hindoo  creed.  The  fisher  folk 
are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics.  One-tenth  of  the  population  is 
Christian.  All  the  leading  Christian  denominations  are  represented 
in  the  Colony,  and  facilities  for  worship  are  plentiful. 

Education. 

Education  is  provided  for  by  Government  and  aided  English  and 
vernacular  schools  as  follows — 

Aided  Schools. — English,  200  schools,  viz. : 

Secondary,  21. 

Elementary,  147. 

Primary,  32. 

Anglo-Vernacular,  38  schools. 

Vernacular,  1,850  schools. 

Government  Schools. — English.  3 schools,  viz. : 

1.  The  Royal  College. 
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2.  The  Teachers’  Training  College,  including  English,  Ver- 

nacular and  Anglo-vernacular,  an  English  Kindergarten  and 
English  and  vernacular  practising  schools. 

3.  The  Government  Technical  Schools. 

Anglo-vernacular,  17  schools. 

Vernacular,  843  schools. 

There  are  34,718  scholars  receiving  education  in  English  schools, 
11,404  scholars  receiving  education  in  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and 
334,740  scholars  receiving  education  in  vernacular  schools. 

There  are  also  39  aided  industrial  schools,  including  the  Maggona 
Reformatory  for  youthful  offenders,  where  various  trades  are  taught. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  experimental  stations  at  Pera- 
deniya,  Anuradhapura  and  Jaffna,  at  which  experience  can  be  gained 
in  the  cultivation  of  various  tropical  agricultural  crops.  There  is  also 
an  elementary  agricultural  school  at  Peradeniya  and  another  is  being 
commenced  at  Jaffna.  Agricultural  instructors  are  being  trained  and 
appointed  to  the  various  districts  of  the  Colony  under  the  Agricultural 
Society,  whose  membership  is  now  918  local  and  Indian,  and  460  foreign. 

No  facilities  exist  for  training  settlers  in  Ceylon  in  tropical  agricul- 
ture in  this  department.  They  can  gain  experience  in  the  experimental 
stations,  but  they  cannot  be  trained. 

The  educational  and  medical  departments  are  almost  entirely 
recruited  locally— there  are  only  15  officers  recruited  in  Europe  in  the 
educational  department  and  11  in  the  medical  department.  There  are 
museums  and  various  other  public  institutions,  and  small  grants  are 
given  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  local 'libraries  and  reading  rooms. 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  a branch  in  Ceylon,  and  there  are  other 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  societies  in  the  Island. 

Sport. 

The  attractions  of  Ceylon  to  the  sportsman  are  described  in  “ Eight 
Years  in  Ceylon  ” and  “ The  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon,”  by  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  “ Sport  in  Ceylon,”  by  H.  Storey.  Though 
game  is  less  plentiful  now  than  it  was,  the  following  species  are  found 
in  the  island  : Elephant,  bear,  leopard,  wild  buffalo,  sambur  deer, 
spotted  deer  and  red  deer,  hares,  pea  fowl,  snipe,  and  jungle  fowl.. 

The  close  season  for  sambur  (Ceylon  elk),  deer  and  pea  fowl  is  from 
1st  June  to  31st  October.  The  snipe-shooting  season  lasts  from 
November  to  April.  Licences  are  required  to  shoot  elephants,  buffalo, 
and  . game.  The  licences  for  visitors  are  a game  licence,  Rs.  45;  and  a 
licence  to  shoot  an  elephant,  Rs.  300.  Shooting  of  buffaloes  is  at  present 
prohibited.  Native  trackers  can  be  engaged  at  Hambantota,  Batti- 
caloa,  and  Trincomalee.  There  are  game  sanctuaries  in  Hambantota 
district,  Southern  Province,  in  the  North-Central  Province,  and  in 
Puttalam  District  of  the  North-Western  Province. 

Race  meetings  are  held  three  times  a year  in  Colombo,  in  May, 
August,  and  October,  and  at  Nuwara  Eliya,  Darrawella,  Badulla,  the 
Kelani  Valley,  Kandy,  Galle,  and  Radella,  while  there  are  frequent 
small  gymkhanas,  and  cricket,  tennis,  football,  hockey,  and  golf  can 
be  had  at  Colombo,  Kandy,  and  the  larger  towns  and  planting  centres. 

Books  of  Reference  on  Ceylon. 

“ Ferguson’s  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Directory,”  the  “ Tropical 
Agriculturist  and  Magazine  of  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society,”  and 
various  planting  manuals^  and  guides  and  illustrated  works  on  the 
island  published  locally  will  be  found  useful  for  planters  and  others. 
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To  learn  Tamil  or  Sinhalese  colloquially,  there  are  several  handbooks 
such  as  “ Inge  Va”  and  “ Mehe  Waren.”  These  and  other  Ceylon 
books  can  be  procured  at  the  London  office  of  the  “ Times  of  Ceylon,” 
27,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3.  Some  of  these  works  can  be  consulted  at 
the  Colonial  Office  Library,  which  is  open  for  such  purposes  from 
11  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

The  leading  Ceylon  newspapers,  e.g.,  the  “ Times  of  Ceylon,”  the 
“ Ceylon  Observer,”  the  “ Ceylon  Morning  Leader,”  the  “ Ceylon 
Independent,”  and  the  “ Ceylon  Daily  News,”  caln  also  be  seen  at  the 
Colonial  Office  Library. 

The  latest  Blue  Book  Report  on  the  Colony  is  the  Report  for  1918, 
“ Colonial  Reports  Annual,”  No.  1,007,  price  6d.  net,  to  be  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Wyman  and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C.  4,  and  32,  Abingdon 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

Further  information  will  be  given  by  the  Curator  of  the  Ceylon 
Section,  or  the  Executive  Officer  for  Ceylon,  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
South  Kensington,  London. 

APPENDIX. 

SUGGESTIONS  to  those  who  are  applying  for,  or  who  have  been 
offered,  situations  in  private  employment  in  Ceylon. 

1.  Residence  in  a tropical  climate,  especially  if  the  employment 
involves  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain,  is  in  any  case  attended  with 
some  risk  to  health.  Therefore,  as  a general  rule,  no  one  should 
go  out  to  the  Colony  (a)  who  is  no  longer  young,  or  (b)  who  has  a 
family  dependent  upon  him,  or  (c)  who  has  not  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  a competent  medical  officer. 

2.  Great  care  in  diet  and  dress  is  required  in  the  tropics,  and 
temperance  both  in  eating  and  drinking  is  absolutely  necessary.  Most 
English  clothing  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  tropics,  though  a warm 
suit  will  be  required  up-country  in  Ceylon.  It  is  advisable  to  defer 
purchase  of  thin  clothing  until  arrival  in  the  East,  where  it  can  be 
made  cheaply  and  suitably.  Practical  experience  alone  will  show 
what  is  really  necessary.  Boots  and  leather  articles  should  be  taken 
out.  A light  rain-proof  coat  is  a necessity,  and  should  be  purchased 
in  England.  There  are  large  stores  in  Colombo  and  the  other  towns, 
and  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  any  article  of 
clothing,  etc.,  and  furniture  suitable  for  the  country.  A bicycle  is 
useful  in  any  part  of  the  island,  especially  a motor-bicycle. 

3.  It  should  be  realised  that  a European  in  the  East  has  to  main- 
tain a household  which  would  not  be  required  in  England.  There  are 
many  things  he  cannot  do  for  himself  in  the  East,  and  he  has  to  keep 
servants.  He  has  to  use  a conveyance  where  at  home  he  would  walk. 
Exercise  has  to  be  taken,  usually  by  joining  a tennis  or  cricket  club ; 
he  must  feed  well,  and  maintain  a reasonable  standard  of  comfort.  A 
European  will  find  that  he  cannot  live  on  a wage  in  the  East  on  which 
he  could  adequately  maintain  himself  in  England.  It  must  further 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a married  man  has  always  to  be  prepared  for 
the  eventuality  of  having  to  send  his  wife  and  children  home  if  they 
cannot  stand  the  climate,  when  he  will  have  to  maintain  two  house- 
holds. Further,  every  European  working  in  the  East  requires  a 
change  home  at  intervals.  There  is  frequently  cost  of  passage  and 
cost  of  maintenance  while  on  half  pay  etc.,  to  be  found — and  savings 
should  always  be  put  by  for  this  purpose.  Added  to  this,  a man  in 
the  East  must  be  prepared  to  realise  that  he  is  to  a considerable 


extent  banished  from  the  life  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live,  that 
he  becomes  a member  of  a small  community,  and  that  he  will  be 
living  in  a climate  which  is  bound  to  tell  on  his  health  in  the  long 
run,  and  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  he  will  find  most  trying 
and  oppressive.  These  conditions  can  be  partly  compensated  for  by 
increased  rates  of  pay.  Anyone  seeking  employment  in  the  East 
must  calculate  how  far  the  pay  is  to  compensate  for  what  is  given 
up,  at  the  came  time  realising  that  his  salary  will  not  go  as  far  as 
it  would  in  England.  A considerably  larger  salary  can  therefore 
reasonably  be  looked  for  than  the  pay  the  applicant  for  employment 
would  draw  at  home. 


4.  A return  passage  should  always  be  stipulated  for,  especially  in 
case  of  sickness,  by  persons  taking  temporary  employment  in  the 
Colony. 

5 Persons  accepting  situations  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  before- 
hand what  dwelling  accommodation  there  may  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  which  they  are  going;  whether  special  quarters  are  provided, 
or  whether  they  will  have  to  pay  house  rent,  and,  if  so,  at  what  rate. 

6.  A knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
natives  should  be  acquired  as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  practically  indis- 
pensable to  comfort  and  still  more  to  success.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  offending  the  religious  and  social  prejudices  of  the 
native  races — it  must  be  remembered  that  the  caste  system  prevails 
generally  in  the  East,  though  it  is  less  rigid  in  Ceylon  than  in  India. 


Printed  under  the  authority  of  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  okfke, 
By  Jas.  Truscott  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C.  4. 


